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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  propose  to  forecast,  when 
and  where  some  contingency  will  arise  calling  for 
the  use  of  Army  forces.  I  only  know  that  such  a 
contingency  probably  will  arise  and  it  is  our 
business  to  be  prepared  for  it.^ 

With  these  words,  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  then  Chief  of  Staff, 

US  Army,  in  his  first  posture  statement  to  Congress  provided  the  ration¬ 
ale  for  the  formulation  of  a  relatively  small,  highly  ready  active  Army 
force  which  has  since  become  known  in  Army  planning  circles  as  the 
heavy- light  corps.  General  Abrams  further  described  the  force  by  sta¬ 
ting  that  the  13  division  active  Army  proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1974 
would  be  capable  of  deploying  "a  corps  of  heavy  divisions  or  a  light 

corps  of  airborne,  airmobile,  and  infantry  divisions  without  mobiliza- 

2 

tion  of  the  Reserve  Components." 

The  events  leading  up  to  General  Abram’s  statement  provide  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative  summary  of  the  problems  and  frustrations  faced 
by  Army  force  planners  during  the  period  1969-1973.  From  a  peak  strength 
of  over  1.5  million  men  and  19  2/3  divisions  in  1969,  the  Arny  was 
reduced  in  manpower  by  almost  50%  to  811,000  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year 
1972  with  only  12  2/3  divisions.  The  rapid  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
Vietnam  was  the  major  cause  of  the  reduction;  however,  intense  pressure 
from  the  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Defense  also  contributed  to 
the  problem. 

In  addition  to  summarizing  the  major  force  planning  actions  and 
events  which  affected  Army  forces  from  1969  to  1973,  this  paper  also 


includes  a  discussion  of  the  first  heavy-light  corps  package  jointly 
developed  by  the  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  and 
the  US  Army  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM)  and  provides  the  current  status 
of  this  package.  The  summary  is  based  not  only  on  studies  performed 
by  TRADOC,  FORSCOM,  and  other  Army  agencies  but  also  on  interviews 
with  unit  commanders  and  staff  officers  during  the  period  20-30  April 
1975.  A  list  of  persons  interviewed  is  at  Annex  1. 

Finally,  factors  for  further  consideration  in  the  areas  of  readi¬ 
ness,  training,  combat  service  support,  force  structure,  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  discussed  along  with  actions  which  are  required  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  I 

FOOTNOTES 


1.  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  Posture  Statement.  29  March  1973,  p.  3. 

2.  Ibid. .  p.  9. 
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CHAPTER  II 

POST-VIETNAM  FORCE  PLANNING 
(1969-1972) 

Fiscal  Year  1969  marked  a  turning  point  in  Army  force  planning. 
After  eight  years  of  gradual  build-up  of  Army  strength  in  Vietnam, 
the  last  deployment  of  maneuver  battalions  was  completed  in  July, 

1968.  When  President  Nixon,  on  June  8,  1969,  announced  the  first  of 
many  withdrawals,  there  was  a  ceiling  of  549,500  US  personnel  in 
Vietnam  with  the  Army  portion  about  368,000.  The  leveling  off  of 
effort  in  Vietnam  permitted  emphasis  to  be  shifted  to  improving  the 
combat  readiness  of  the  active  Army  worldwide.  In  addition  to  8  1/3 
divisions  in  Vietnam,  4  1/3  divisions  were  in  Europe  and  2  in  Korea. 
Five  division  equivalents  were  located  in  CONUS  including  a  mobilized 
National  Guard  battalion  in  Hawaii.  One  of  the  brigades  of  the  5th 
Infantry  Division  (mechanized)  at  Ft.  Carson  was  the  mobilized  69th 
Infantry  Brigade.  Except  for  the  Europe  committed  24th  Infantry 
Division  (mechanized)  ,  CONUS  units  were  designated  as  the  active  Army 
portion  of  the  Army  strategic  reserve  force  (STRAF) .  This  force  was 
designed  to  respond  rapidly  and  in  sufficient  strength  to  reinforce 
deployed  forces  or  to  meet  contingencies  in  areas  where  there  are  no 
deployed  forces.  Table  1  lists  the  designations  and  locations  of  major 
Army  combat  units  as  of  June  30,  1969. 

For  the  next  three  years  the  Vietnam  withdrawal  schedule  com¬ 
plicated  Army  force  planning.  Even  though  plans  for  the  withdrawal 
("T-Day  Planning")  had  begun  in  November  1968  with  the  publication  of 
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j  1  Total  division  equivalents  In  Vietnam  will  decrease  from  8'i  to  7--j  when  the  redeployment  ot  2  brigades  ol  the  9th 

j  Inlantiy  Division  is  completed  in  August  1969. 

:  Includes 69th  Inlantry  Brigade,  mobilized  Irons  the  ANG. 

|  *  Mobihied  Irons  the  ANG, 

■Division  equivalents  in  United  States  will  increase  to  6’s  In  August  19(9  as  a  result  ol  redeployment  to  Hawaii  ol  1 
brigade  ol  the  9th  Inlantry  Division. 

i  1  Total  division  equivalents  will  decrease  to  19  ij  in  August  19(9  alter  inactivation  ol  1  ol  the  2  brigades  ol  the  9th 

I  Inlantiy  Division  redeploying  Irom  Vietnam. 
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TABLE  2 

VIETNAM  TROOP  WITHDRAWALS 
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Sources:  OASD  (c) ,  The  Economics  of  Defense  Spending — A  Look  At  the  Realities .  July  1972,  p.  149.  HqDA, 
Letters  of  Instruction,  (Incremental  Redeployment  of  US  Army  Forces  from  RVN) ,  June  69  to  Oct  72. 
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a  detailed  T-day  directive,  the  actual  schedule  bore  little  resemblance 

to  the  hypothesized  planning  estimates.  Table  2  lists  the  strength 

limits  based  on  successive  Presidential  announcements.  One  of  the 

objectives  of  the  T-day  plan  was  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment 

of  a  phasedown  of  active  Army  forces  to  approved  postwar  ("baseline") 

levels  while  concurrently  repositioning  forces  and  equipment  to  meet 

worldwide  commitments.  Unfortunately,  the  baseline  level  was  apparently 

never  "approved"  since  it,  along  with  the  size  of  the  Army,  continued 

to  drop.  Prior  to  the  Vietnam  build-up,  the  so-called  baseline  was 

16  1/3  divisions.  From  1969  to  1972,  the  "baseline"  dropped  from 

16  1/3  to  14  2/3  to  13  2/3  to  13  1/3  to  13  divisions.  The  results 

of  this  "sliding  floor"  can  be  illustrated  by  comparing  Army  end  strengths 

used  as  planning  estimates  in  preparing  the  President's  budgets  with 

the  actual  end  strengths  achieved  some  18  months  later  in  the  cycle. 

For  the  FY  1970  budget,  a  planning  estimate  of  19  1/3  divisions  and 

2 

1,491,000  end  strength  was  used.  By  30  June  1970,  Army  strength 
had  dropped  to  1,322,000  with  17  1/3  divisions.  Table  3  compares 
planned  and  actual  end  strengths  for  FY  70-73. 


| 
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TABLE  3 

PLANNED  AND  ACTUAL  ARMY  END  STRENGTHS ,  FY  70-73  3 


FY  70 

FY  71 

FY  72 

FY  73 

Planned 

1,491,000 

1,240,000 

942,000 

841,000 

Actual 

1,322,000 

1,124,000 

811,000 

801,000 

Reduction 

-11.3 

-9.4 

-13.9 

-4.8 
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The  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  was  not  the  only  factor  complicating 

the  job  of  Army  force  planners.  In  October  1969,  Department  of  Defense 

4 

initiated  a  new  system  for  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting. 

Under  this  system,  the  service  Secretaries  are  required  to  submit 
their  five  year  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  a 
document  titled  Program  Objective  Memorandum.  This  document  is  sub¬ 
mitted  in  May  and,  after  review  and  analysis  by  the  OSD  staff  and 
decision  by  SECDEF,  becomes  the  basis  for  the  service  budget  for  the 
following  year.  The  initial  service  submission  is  based  on  fiscal, 
logistic,  and  strategic  guidance  provided  by  SECDEF.  Thus,  each  of 
the  planning  estimates  of  Army  end  strength,  shown  in  Table  3,  repre¬ 
sented  the  best  estimate  of  not  only  the  Secretary  of  Army  but  also 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Administration  officials.  If  more  accurate 
information  was  known,  it  was  not  made  available  to  the  planners. 

Table  3  indicates  that  the  actual  end  strength  for  FY  72  was  almost 
14%  less  than  had  been  requested  in  the  budget.  After  preparation  cf 
the  budget  in  late  1970,  the  President  announced  a  100,000  (71,800  Army) 
Vietnam  withdrawal  to  be  completed  by  1  December  1971  (mid-FY  72) 
resulting  in  an  overage  of  23,000  manyears  in  the  Army  budget.  Secondly, 
Congress  mandated  a  50,000  manyear  reduction  (including  the  23,000  overage). 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  in  his  March  1972  posture  statement  to 
Congress,  indicated  that  the  Congressional  ceiling  on  the  average  strength 
of  the  Army  manyears  signaled  a  "new  era  in  manpower  management."'* 

Since  average  size  is  mandated,  the  factors  of  when  the  ceiling  is  imposed 
and  the  time  frame  in  which  the  goal  must  be  met  are  extremely  critical. 

For  example,  a  1,000  manyear  reduction  in  average  strength  means  a  1,000 
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man  change  in  end  strength,  if  the  decision  is  made  early  enough  to 
permit  a  constant  reduction  of  1,000  men  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  However,  it  means  a  2,000  man  change  in  end  strength 
if  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  General  Westmoreland  also 
indicated  that  a  planned,  orderly  change  in  the  trained  strength  of 
the  Army  requires  about  10  months  lead  time.  Public  Law  92-129  became 
effective  on  28  September  1971.  It  established  the  Army's  average 
strength  for  FY  72  at  974,309 — a  level  50,000  below  the  budget  request 
submitted  in  January  1971.  The  passage  of  this  law,  3  months  after 
FY  72  began,  triggered  a  series  of  managerial  actions  and  decisions, 
the  results  of  which  were  to  have  far-reaching  and  significant  impact 
upon  the  Army.*’  These  actions  resulted  in  an  end  strength  of  811,000 
on  30  June  1972.  Over  500,000  men  left  the  Army  during  FY  72,  while 
another  187,000  joined  the  Army  through  enlistments  and  the  draft.  ^ 
During  the  period  leading  up  to  passage,  the  Army  was  attempting 
to  complete  action  on  the  FY  73-77  POM.  The  initial  submission  on  29 
June  1971  was  made  inoperative  with  the  likelihood  of  passage  of  the 
50,000  manyear  cut.  Thus,  a  revised  73-77  POM  was  submitted  on  21 
July  1971.  Two  alternative  cases  were  provided,  both  achieving  the 
50,000  manyear  cut.  One  case  called  for  a  11  division  Army  and  one 
included  13  divisions.  The  13  division  proposal  did  not  meet  the 
fiscal  guidance  of  SECDEF  but  did  provide  sufficient  divisions  to  comply 
with  NATO  contingency  requirements.  The  11  division  case  was  within 
fiscal  constraints  but  was  not  acceptable  from  a  mission  standpoint. 

In  August,  1971,  after  a  meeting  of  service  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  the 
President,  SECDEF  issued  new  fiscal  guidance  which  allowed  the  Army 
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to  plan  for  13  divisions.  President  Nixon  addressed  this  issue  when 

he  stated  in  his  foreign  policy  statement  to  Congress  in  February,  1972: 

.  .  .  the  major  issue  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1973  program 
was  the  number  of  Army  divisions  necessary  to  support 
our  post-Vietnam  strategy.  After  reviewing  the  effect 
on  allied  capabilities  in  Europe  and  Asia  of  an  Army 
ranging  between  11  and  14  divisions,  I  concluded  that 
13  US  Army  divisions  were  needed  to  support  NATO  effec¬ 
tively  and  to  retain  the  capability  to  reinforce  adequately 
our  Asian  allies . 

Finally,  the  elimination  of  the  draft  had  its  effect  on  Army  force 
planning.  During  the  last  half  of  calendar  year  1972,  35,000  men  were 

9 

drafted  for  the  Army  with  all  calls  terminating  in  December  1972. 

At  that  time,  there  was  no  experience  to  base  future  projections  upon. 
Estimates  of  the  sustainable  Army  size  ranged  from  a  low  of  600,000 
to  a  high  of  867,000  with  731,000  the  best  estimate."^  Since,  at  that 
time,  (mid  1972),  no  one  envisioned  the  possibility  that  13  full  divi¬ 
sions  could  be  fielded  with  a  731,000  man  Army,  pressures  increased 
for  reducing  the  non-combat  forces,  the  so-called  "tail."  However, 
even  with  massive  reductions  of  headquarters  staffs  and  other  support 
functions,  vigorously  supported  by  General  Abrams  after  becoming 
Chief  of  Staff  in  October  1972,  Congressional  support  and  achievement 
of  optimistic  enlistment  goals  would  be  required  if  the  downward  trend 
of  Army  divisions  and  end  strength  were  to  be  stopped. 
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CHAPTER  III 

MAINTAINING  THE  BASELINE 
(1973-1975) 

As  preparation  of  the  FY  74-78  POM  and  the  FY  74  budget  got 
underway,  many  Army  force  planners  recognized  that  it  was  highly 
possible  that  OSD  and  Congressional  actions  could  result  in  further 
reduction  of  the  Army's  13  active  division  baseline  force.  Despite 
the  50%  reduction  in  Army  strength  from  the  Vietnam  peaks,  pressure 
continued  for  further  cuts  particularly  in  deployed  forces.  Con¬ 
gress  had  partially  justified  passage  of  the  50,000  manyear  cut  in 
1971  by  indicating  that  some  of  the  savings  could  be  taken  from 
"support"  forces  in  Europe.  In  testimony  by  General  William  E.  DePuy, 
then  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  before  a  Congressional  sub¬ 
committee  in  1972,  Congress  was  told  that  "it  costs  almost  exactly 

the  same  amount  of  money  to  keep  a  division  in  Europe  and  keep  one 

2 

in  the  United  States."  Thus,  if  Congress  decided  to  legislate 
the  removal  of  one  or  more  of  the  Army  divisions  in  Europe,  this 
would  most  likely  also  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  overall  number 
of  divisions. 

Reduction  of  funds  for  the  Army  was  alco  anticipated.  Within 
Department  of  Defense,  a  shift  in  allocation  of  available  funds  from 
the  Army  to  the  Navy  was  apparent  with  a  distinct  possibility  that 
the  Army's  share  of  Defense  funds  could  return  to  the  pre-Vietnam  level 
of  24-25%.  Table  4  lists  Total  Obligational  Authority  for  the  three 
services . 
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TABLE  4 

COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  OBLIGATION  AUTHORITY1 
FY  64,  68,  73  ($  Bil) 


FY 

_64 

FY 

68 

FY. 

21 

Army 

12.3 

24.3  % 

25.0 

33.1% 

21.7 

27.0% 

Navy 

14.5 

28.6 % 

20.8 

27.5% 

25.4 

31.6% 

Air  Force 

20.0 

39.4  % 

24.9 

32.9% 

24.7 

30.7% 

Other 

3.9 

7.7% 

4.9 

6.5% 

8.7 

10.7% 

Total  DOD 

50.7 

100.0% 

75.6 

100.0% 

80.5 

100.0% 

It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  Army's  budget  submission 

for  FY  74  should  emphasize  the  necessity  to  stabilize  Army  strength 

at  13  active  divisions  with  about  800,000  men.  The  Secretary  of  the 

Army  defined  the  13  division  active  Army  as  the  "Army's  baseline 

force,  the  absolute  minimum  force  essential  to  support  currently 

3 

stated  national  policies."  He  emphasized  the  intent  of  the  Army 
to  maximize  combat  capability  by  stating  that  the  Army  "will  increase 
the  manpower  devoted  to  our  combat  division  forces  by  almost  4,000 
despite  reduction  of  approximately  21,000  in  total  active  Army 

4 

strength." 

In  his  statement  to  Congress,  General  Abrams  stressed  the  need 
for  a  strong,  modern,  and  balanced  active  Army  force  capable  of 
"deploying  and  fighting  wherever  our  government  has  determined  its 
national  interests  are  threatened.  .  .  . As  mentioned  previously, 
General  Abrams  also  discussed  the  deployment  of  a  corps  in  a  non¬ 
mobilization  contingency.  While  non-mobilization  contingencies 
have  been  mentioned  in  previous  posture  statements  by  SECDEF  and 
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Army  witnesses,  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  that  the  approximate  size  of  the  force  had  been  specified  in  an 
unclassified  statement. 

In  designing  the  FY  74  budget  force,  force  planners  were  required 
to  program  100%  manning  for  all  division  force  units  in  CONUS  and 
Hawaii.  This  represented  a  change  from  previous  years  when  it  was 
considered  satisfactory  to  man  active  units  at  an  average  of  90%. 
Further,  all  divisions  in  CONUS  were  fully  structured  with  three 
active  brigades ,  thus  insuring  rapid  deployment  without  reliance  on 
Reserve  Component  units.  100%  manning  for  CONUS  divisional  forces 
was  made  possible  by  a  decision  made  in  1970  which  no  longer  required 
each  active  division  to  be  matched  with  an  active  Initial  Support 

Increment  (ISI).6  Prior  to  Vietnam,  the  16  1/3  active  divisions 

\ 

were  supported  by  16  1/3  ISI's.  This  one-for-one  policy  continued 
•  * 

-during  the  war  years  until  FY  1971  when  only  12  ISI's  were  authorized 
for  13  2/3  divisions.  From  then  until  FY  1974,  force  planners  were 
guided  by  the  "1+1"  policy  which  required  that  each  active  division 
would  be  supported  by  at  least  one  initial  or  sustaining  support 
increment  plus  one  other.  The  extra  increment  theoretically  provided 
structure  spaces  to  support  the  LOC/Port  package. ^  Table  5  displays  a 
history  of  active  Army  force  structure  from  1961  to  1976.  Table  6 
graphically  displays  actual  end  strengths  of  the  active  Army  during 
critical  periods  of  the  last  25  years.  Table  7  provides  annual  and 
cumulative  percent  changes  in  active  Army  end  strength  since  1969. 
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TABLE  5 

HISTORY  OF  ACTIVE  ARMY  FORCE  STRUCTURE 
Manpower  (000) 


*m+m 


swap 
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SOURCE:  Various  Posture  Statements 
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TABLE  7  POST-VIETNAM  ARMY  STRENGTH 


j 


I 


I 


Military 

Strength  (000)  Change 


Annual  Cumulative 


End  FY  681 

1570 

69 1 

1512 

-58 

-4% 

-58 

-4% 

701 

1323 

-189 

-13% 

-247 

-16% 

711 

1124 

-199 

-15% 

-446 

-28% 

72 1 

811 

-313 

-28% 

-759 

-48% 

731 

801 

-10 

-1% 

-769 

-49% 

741 

783 

-18 

-2% 

-787 

-50% 

752 

785 

+2 

— 

-785 

-50% 

762 

785 

__ 

-785 

-50% 

1  Actual  Strengths 

2  Projected  Strengths  -  FY  76  Presidential  Budget 


SOURCE:  Various  Posture  Statements 
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Finally,  spaces  were  generated  by  the  massive  reorganization  of 

the  Army  in  1973-74  with  the  creation  of  the  Training  and  Doctrine 

and  Forces  Commands  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Continental 

Army  and  Combat  Developments  Commands.  Additionally,  significant 

reductions  were  made  in  the  size  of  headquarters,  particularly  in 

the  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army.  These  actions,  along  with 

others,  enabled  the  Army  not  only  to  stabilize  end  strength  at 

slightly  below  800,000  but  also  to  provide  a  greater  number  of  combat 

units  with  an  increase  of  combat  power  of  17%  for  a  less  than  2% 

8 

increase  in  budget  cost. 
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6.  Prior  to  1972,  a  division  force  consisted  of  a  division,  an  ISI 
and  a  SSI.  The  division  was  the  basic  combat  unit  and,  for  gross 
force  planning  purposes,  was  considered  to  have  16,000  at  full  strength. 
The  initial  support  increment  (ISI)  includes  the  non-divisional  support 
units  required  for  initial  (up  to  60  days)  support  of  the  division  in 
combat  (16,000  men).  The  sustaining  support  Increment  (SSI)  includes 
those  additional  support  units  required  to  sustain  the  division  in  com¬ 
bat  indefinitely  (16,000  men).  Since  1972,  force  planners  no  longer 
refer  to  separate  ISI's  and  SSI's  but  rather  aggregate  non-divisional 
support  into  support  increments  (SI) . 

7.  The  Line  of  Communication  Port  Facilities  (LOC/Port)  concept 
was  initially  approved  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  on  11  Sep¬ 
tember  1969.  It  was  developed  by  the  Army  as  a  substitute  for  the 
line  of  communication  through  France  and  envisioned  the  prepositioning 
of  material  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Benelux  countries  with  per¬ 
sonnel  of  designated  units  scheduled  to  be  airlifted  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  European  conflict.  Because  of  Congressional  objections, 
funds  were  never  appropriated  to  move  and  maintain  the  equipment.  The 
FY  76-80  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  addresses  a  new  concept 
which  will  change  the  name  to  Minimum  Required  Logistical  Augmentations 
Europe  (MR-LOGAEUR)  and  reduce  the  number  of  units.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Posture  Statement.  March  1971,  pp.  11-29-32. 

8.  Frederick  C.  Weyand,  Posture  Statement.  February  9,  1975,  p.  18. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCE  PLANNING  GUIDANCE 

The  Defense  Policy  and  Planning  Guidance  (DPPG) ,  issued  annually 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  each  October,  sets  forth  the  current 
objectives,  policies,  and  general  planning  guidance  for  the  defense 
program.  It  outlines  the  President's  national  security  policies, 
takes  into  consideration  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
interprets  US  defense  policies  for  all  defense  activities.  Following 
review  of  Volume  II  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan,  wherein 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  present  their  recommended  force  levels, 
the  SECDEF  issues  the  Planning  and  Programming  Guidance  Memorandum 
(PPGM) .  This  basic  planning  document  provides  force  and  fiscal 
guidance  to  the  Services  and  identified  selected  force  and  fiscal 
constraints  to  be  used  in  the  formulation  of  the  Program  Objective 
Memorandum  (POM)  by  each  Service.  Based  on  the  DPPG  and  PPGM,  force 
.planners  then  develop  the  overall  force  which  best  meets  the  guidance. 

Determining  the  size,  composition,  and  deployment  of  general 
purpose  forces  is  considerably  more  difficult  than  determining  require¬ 
ments  for  strategic  forces.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt 
to  provide  forces  that  could  respond  to  every  conceivable  contingency 
requiring  the  use  of  military  force.  Thus,  force  requirements  are 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  most  demanding  contingencies  that  could 
arise  in  theaters  of  primary  interest  to  the  United  States.  Focusing 
on  selected  theaters  and  contingencies  does  not  preclude  the  use  of 
forces  in  other  areas.  It  does  permit  the  establishment  of  a  baseline 
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force  and  provides  a  capability  both  to  deal  with  other  contingencies 

that  arise  and  to  perform  a  variety  of  other  functions  in  support  of 

national  policy.  Baseline  forces  should  be  continually  tested  to 

determine  their  adequacy  against  other  alternatives.*" 

In  the  1960's,  general  purpose  forces  were  designed  to  provide  the 

capability  to  deal  simultaneously  with  the  initial  stages  of  war  in 

Europe,  a  war  in  Asia,  and  a  minor  contingency  elsewhere.  In  1970, 

the  guidance  was  changed  to  remove  the  requirement  to  simultaneously 

fight  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Current  guidance  requires  the  capability  to 

deal  simultaneously  with  one  major  contingency  (wherever  it  may  occur) 

and  one  minor  contingency,  with  forces  able  to  "swing"  with  some  speed 

2 

from  one  major  theater  to  the  other.  The  two  contingencies  that 
constituted  the  main  basis  for  force  planning  in  FY  75  were: 

— an  attack  on  NATO  by  the  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  led  by  the 
USSR; 

— an  attack  in  either  Northeast  or  Southeast  Asia  with  the  direct 
involvement  of  the  forces  of  a  major  power. 

These  two  contingencies  provide  a  measure  of  the  threats  that  could 
be  deployed  against  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and  provide 
the  principal  variables  that  determine  the  qualitative  aspects  of  our 
forces."* 

Vfhile  Europe  and  Asia  remain  important  for  force-planning  purposes, 

it  is  essential  to  maintain  reserves  centrally  located  in  the  Continental 

United  States  if  forces  are  to  be  able  to  respond  rapidly  and  effectively 

to  any  emergency  or  minor  contingency  as  directed  by  the  President  and 

4 

approved  by  the  Congress. 
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It  .was  this  minor  contingency  requirement  which  caused  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  in  May  1973,  to  direct  the  Army  staff  to  develop 
three  active  Army  contingency  force  packages .  Two  of  the  packages 
would  support  the  major  contingencies  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  the. 
third  would  support  the  minor  contingency  Two  previous  Army  staff 
studies.  Total  Force  Structure  and  Active  Army  Contingency  Force, 
had  indicated  the  need  to  specifically  identify  the  minimum  numbers 
and  types  of  units  which  must  be  retained  in  the  active  Army.  First 
priority  for  development  was  given  to  the  minor  contingency  force, 
which  was  identified  as  the  Heavy-Light  Corps  (HLC) .  Figure  1  dis¬ 
plays  the  milestone  schedule  used  by  the  DA  staff  for  the  action. 

In  July  1973,  the  ACSFOR  provided  the  commaniers  of  TRADOC  and 
FORSCOM  with  an  initial  troop  list  and  specific  guidance  on  capabilities 
of  the  constrained-size  force.  Each  commander  was  asked  to  evaluate 
various  aspects  of  the  force  and  to  submit  recommendations  by  1 
September  1973.  DA  approved  and  distributed  the  revised  troop  list 
in  November  1973.  Commander,  FORSCOM  published  the  troop  lists  in 
April  1974  and  directed  that  units  assigned  to  the  HLC  force  package 
be  capable  of  deployment  for  non-NATO  contingencies  by  1  July  1974. ^ 
Thus,  theoretically,  the  Army  was  prepared  to  deploy  a  corps  by  the 
end  of  Fiscal  Year  1974  as  General  Abrams  had  stated  to  Congress  in 
March  1973. 

Unified  commanders  were  notifed  of  the  availability  of  the  package 
through  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan.  Army  component  com¬ 
manders  and  other  major  commanders  were  provided  guidance  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  package  in  Volume  I  of  the  Army  Capabilities  Plan,  published 
in  April  1974. 
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CHAPTER  V 


EVALUATION  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 

As  previously  indicated,  the  commanders  of  TRADOC  and  FORSCOM 
were  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  submit  recommended  changes 
to  the  initial  HLC  troop  list  prepared  by  the  Army  staff. 

Commander,  FORSCOM  was  asked  to  identify  specific  units  to  fill 

requirements  for  the  package.  In  addition,  recommended  changes  to 

the  ALO's  and  DAMPL  priorities  were  solicited  as  well  as  a  list  of 

recommended  activations  and  inactivations.^  FORSCOM' s  reply  included 

2 

a  revised  troop  list  and  a  shortfall  list  of  42  units. 

From  23  September  to  10  November  1974,  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
conducted  CABER  WARRIOR  II,  a  command  post  exercise.  The  size  and 
scope  of  this  exercise  provided  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  full 
range  of  operational  readiness  requirements  in  alerting,  deploying, 
and  employing  units  of  the  Light  Corps.  The  exercise  was  unique 
in  that  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  deployment  phase  of  the  operation 
rather  than  the  tactical  employment  phase.  The  CONUS  movement  deploy¬ 
ment  phase  centered  around  the  development  of  data,  scheduling  of  avail¬ 
able  assets  and  the  issuance  of  movement  orders  to  move  Light  Corps 
units  to  ports  of  embarkation  for  further  movement  overseas.  CG  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps,  acting  as  CINCARRED,  deployed  the  units  from  home 
stations.  Deployment  was  designed  to  utilize  all  available  surface 
modes  including  rail,  bus,  and  organic  vehicles.  Overseas  deployment 
planning  included  detailed  scheduling  of  units  and  resupply  requirements 
by  air  and  sea  with  the  majority  of  the  requirements  moving  by  sea. 
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Detailed  information  on  the  exercise  is  included  in  the  after  action 
4 

report.  A  similar  exercise  is  to  be  conducted  by  III  Corps  in  late 
1975. 5 

Commander,  TRADOC  was  tasked  to  review  the  package  for  impact 
on  mission  accomplishment  and,  if  appropriate,  develop  new  concepts 
of  operation.  Specific  guidance  indicated  that  the  corps  would  include 
three  divisions  and  would  be  deployable  without  mobilization  for  world¬ 
wide  commitment.  Limited  guidance  on  logistics  policies  was  also  pro¬ 
vided.^  To  evaluate  mission  accomplishment.  Commander,  TRADOC,  used  a 
newly  developed  methodology  titled  Scenario  Oriented  Recurring  Evaluation 
System  (SCORES).  Through  the  use  of  standard  scenarios,  all  of  the 
TRADOC  centers  and  schools  are  able  to  conduct  a  coordinated  effort 
in  assessing  the  capabilities  of  current  forces  under  specified  con¬ 
ditions  and  identify  recommended  improvements  to  the  doctrine,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  materiel  of  current  Army  forces.  A  detailed  explanation  of 
the  SCORES  methodology  is  at  Annex  B.  The  Combined  Arms  Combat  Develop¬ 
ment  Activity  (CACDA)  at  Ft.  Leavenworth  was  assigned  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  evaluation.  The  evaluation  is  an  examination  of 
three  hypothetical  corps  packages  in  nonnuclear,  mid-intensity  Middle 
Eastern  scenarios.  It  was  designed  and  conducted  to  determine  the 
tactical  viability  of  the  corps  under  the  conditions  depicted,  to 
time  phase  the  deployment  sequence  of  elements  of  the  corps,  and  to 
identify  shortfalls  in  the  organization,  doctrine,  and  materiel  of 
the  forces  employed  and  examined.  The  findings  of  the  evaluation 
are  based  on  a  subjective,  low- resolution,  analysis  of  the  elements 
of  the  three  corps  packages  in  a  variety  of  scenario  missions.  The 
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analysis  was  conducted  by  all  centers  and  schools  of  the  TRADOC  combat 
developments  community.  Each  center /school  examined  those  units  and 
capabilities  for  which  it  is  proponent,  and  all  aspects  of  the  corps 
were  scrutinized.  In  addition,  representatives  from  other  Army 
and  Air  Force  agencies  participated.  The  three  corps  packages  which 
were  studied  include  the  Light  Corps,  the  Heavy  Corps,  and  a  Modified 
Heavy  Corps.  Composition  of  the  packages  as  well  as  the  conclusions 
and  recommandations  of  the  analysis  are  included  in  the  CACDA  study 
report. ^ 

One  of  the  major  determinants  of  the  viability  of  the  HLC  concept 
is  the  capability  of  strategic  lift  assets  to  transport  the  corps  within 
the  time  periods  specified.  As  a  follow-on  study  to  the  CACDA  analysis, 
the  Concepts  Analysis  Agency  (CAA)  was  tasked  to  analyze  the  air  and 
sealift  capabilities  to  deploy  the  Modified  Heavy  Corps  to  the  Middle 
East  and  to  determine  those  strategic  air  and  sealift  assets  required 
to  meet  the  unit  required  delivery  dates  established  by  TRADOC.  The 
stud;,  determines  the  capabilities  of  the  lift  assets  in  five  different 
cases  and  indicates  the  increases  in  air  assets  required  to  meet  the 
specified  delivery  dates. ^ 
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CHAPTER  VI 


FACTORS  FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 

At  the  DA  and  TRADOC/FORSCOM  level,  the  HLC  concept  is  fairly 
well  understood.  One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  establishing 
the  corps  package  was  to  provide  DA  force  planners  with  a  list  of  units 
which  must  be  retained  on  active  duty  if  the  active  Army  is  to  be 
capable  of  deploying  up  to  a  corps  size  force  in  support  of  a  uni¬ 
lateral  military  action  without  requiring  mobilization.  However,  as 
with  any  plan  generated  at  the  Pentagon  level,  the  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  concept  decreases  as  you  move  away  from  Headquarters  , 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  factors  which  follow  are  offered  to 
stimulate  discussion  and  future  actions  which  are  believed  necessary 
to  insure  that  units  of  the  HLC  package  are  capable  of  deploying  and 
fighting  as  a  coordinated  tactical  force. 

Readiness 

Readiness  of  HLC  units  is  measured  at  both  Department  of  the  Army 
and  at  FORSCOM  level  primarily  by  monitoring  the  REDCON  status  of 
units  of  the  HLC  package.  The  Army  Status  Report,  commonly  called 
the  "blue  bock,"  includes  a  page  which  displays  battalion  and  company 
size  units  by  Cl,  C2,  C3,  and  C4  readiness  status.  Data  is  updated 
based  on  unit  readiness  reports.  At  FORSCOM,  the  Monthly  Readiness 
Summary  includes  detailed  information  regarding  manpower,  training, 
and  equipment  status  for  about  200  reporting  units  of  the  HLC  package. 
Again,  the  information  is  based  on  data  included  in  the  unit  readiness 
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report.  XVIII  Airborne  Corps ,  in  its  Readiness  Management  Center 
(REDMAC)  has  detailed  information  on  all  assigned  units  and  all  units 
included  in  the  Airborne  D  force  package. ^  Information  on  other  units 
of  the  HLC  package  is  not  currently  available.  Ill  Corps  personnel 
have  readiness  data  only  for  assigned  units  located  at  Ft.  Hood. 

XVIII  Airborne  Corps  is  authorized  to  conduct  Emergency  Deployment 
Readiness  Exercises  for  all  units  of  the  "D"  package.  These  exercises 
are  unannounced  and  include  a  determination  of  a  units  capability  in 
five  major  categories:  alert  and  assembly,  preparation  for  deployment, 
deployment,  field  exercise,  and  live  fire  exercises.  Corps  personnel 
also  have  access  to  readiness  data  via  a  special  data  link  to  the 
FORSTAT  file  at  FORSCOM  headquarters,  A  similar  capability  does  not 
exist  at  Ft.  Hood. 

Actions  Required.  In  order  to  adequately  monitor  readiness  of  the 
entire  HLC  package,  the  status  of  all  units  should  be  known  at  some 
level.  About  100  detachment  size  units  do  not  submit  unit  readiness 
reports.  Except  for  detachments  of  the  "D"  package,  their  status  is 
therefore  unknown  above  the  installation  level.  Responsibility  for 
monitoring  readiness  should  be  divided  between  the  two  corps.  Con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  authorizing  both  corps  to  conduct  readi¬ 
ness  exercises  for  all  HLC  units  as  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  now  does  for 
"D"  package  units.  Headquarters,  DA  should  require  the  commanders  of 
FORSCOM  and  the  two  corps  to  provide  a  narrative  readiness  report  on 
the  collective  readiness  of  all  rapid  response  force  packages  to 
include  the  HLC  package.  The  installation  commanders  of  the  30  instal¬ 
lations  with  assigned  HLC  units  should  be  provided  with  definite 
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instructions  as  to  their  responsibilities  in  support  of  the  various 
packages.  If,  for  example,  an  armored  cavalry  regiment,  three  air 
defense  battalions  and  an  air  defense  group  are  programmed  for  deploy¬ 
ment  from  Ft.  Bliss  in  the  first  seven  days  by  air  and  surface  means, 
then  the  installation  commander  should  be  given  the  mission  and  resources 
to  prepare  for  this  contingency.  Otherwise,  it  is  totally  unrealistic 
to  expect  that  the  programmed  schedule  will  be  met,  regardless  of  the 
availability  of  lift  assets.  In  November,  1973,  Hq  DA  suggested  to 

FORSCOM  that  readiness  of  the  HLC  should  be  monitored  in  a  manner 

3 

similar  to  that  of  the  Airborne  D. 

Training 

As  previously  mentioned,  CABER  WARRIOR  II  emphasized  the  unit 
operations  which  occur  prior  to  overseas  movement.  This  is  the 
unglamorous  side  of  training  that  is  frequently  neglected  in  most 
units.  Understandably,  most  maneuver  battalion  commanders  devote 
their  scarce  training  hours  and  dollars  to  tactical  training.  How¬ 
ever,  in  preparing  for  the  quick  reaction  contingency  envisioned  for 
HLC  package  units,  a  larger  share  of  the  training  budget  should  be 
devoted  to  preparation  for  movement.  For  a  corps  size  operation,  the 
majority  of  the  force  requirements  will  probably  deploy  overseas  by 
sea  and  move  to  the  port  of  embarkation  by  surface  means. 

Actions  Required.  At  the  installation  level,  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  improving  the  capability  of  assigned  units  to  load  on 
trucks  or  railcars.  FORSCOM  should  survey  the  30  HLC  installations 
to  determine  resources  required  to  deploy  HLC  units  in  the  time  required. 
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Intermediate  command  and  control  headquarters,  such  as  brigades  and 
groups,  should  be  assigned  responsibilities  for  pre-deployment  super¬ 
vision  of  training  of  units  to  be  assigned  upon  deployment.  While  it 
is  recognized  that  the  final  task  organization  must  be  tailored  to 
a  specific  contingency,  a  tentative  listing  of  units  showing  probable 
control  headquarters  could  be  distributed  for  training  and  planning 
purposes.  Because  of  the  limited  number  of  headquarters  on  the  troop 
list,  the  force  planner  doesn't  have  much  choice  at  the  brigade  and 
group  level.  It  is  particularly  important  that  the  combat  service 
support  chain  of  command  be  established  in  advance  in  order  that 
support  levels  and  procedures  can  be  determined  based  on  the  supported 
units'  characteristics  and  equipment.  Hq  DA  suggested  in  November  1973 

that  coordination  and  command  lines  among  the  units  of  the  package 
4 

be  established. 


Combat  Service  Support 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  support  for  a  corps  size  force 
which  is  deployed  on  short  notice,  many  actions  must  be  taken  prior 
to  deployment. 

Actions  Required.  An  equipment  density  list,  by  make  and  model,  is 
needed  by  support  planners  at  all  levels  in  order  to  complete  stockage 
levels  for  repair  parts  and  float  equipment.  Insofar  as  possible,  sup¬ 
ported  units  with  similar  makes  and  models  should  be  supported  by  the 
same  unit.  Distribution  plans  for  new  equipment  should  be  reviewed 
for  impact  on  HLC  support.  It  may  be  desirable  to  substitute  units 
or  change  the  distribution  plan.  As  "BIG  5"  items  came  into  the  inventory 
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it  may  be  desirable  to  provide  selected  HLC  units  with  the  newer  items 
rather  than  issuing  them  to  Europe-oriented  units.  If  this  is  done, 
HLC  support  units  will  need  to  have  the  capability  to  support  the  new 
items. 


Force  Structure 

The  size  of  the  force  to  be  deployed  from  the  HLC  package  was 
deliberately  limited  in  order  to  keep  the  force  at  a  manageable  level. 
In  doing  so,  it  was  recognized  that  certain  situations  would  require 
types  of  units  which  could  not  be  included  in  the  basic  package.  Thus, 
the  original  DA  guidance  directed  that  add-on  packages  be  developed 
wherever  required.  Possible  areas  include  over  the  shore  operations, 
water  distribution,  civil  affairs,  special  forces,  and  psychological 
operations . 

Likewise,  it  was  recognized  that  there  are  some  units  which  would 
be  required  in  a  combat  situation  overseas  that  need  virtually  no 
training'  in  advance  of  deployment.  These  units,  primarily  medical, 
can  be  formed  from  existing  peacetime  units  and  activities  on  rela¬ 
tively  short  notice  providing  adequate  instructions  have  been  issued 
in  advance.  At  one  time,  there  were  over  25  units  designated  as 
unmanned  in  the  HLC  package. 

Another  means  used  during  peacetime  to  save  spaces  is  to  include 
Type  B  units  on  the  troop  list.  These  units  are  filled  with  civilian 
indigenous  personnel  after  arrival  in  the  theater  or  can  be  brought  to 
full  strength  just  before  deployment.  At  one  time  about  15  HLC  units 
were  type  B  units. 
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Actions  Required.  Requirements  for  add-on  packages  should  be 
determined  and  unit  identifications  established.  Despite  a  recognized 
need  for  these  packages  ,  specific  actions  have  not  been  taken  at  any 
of  the  headquarters  visited. 

Plans  for  activating  and  equipping  unmanned  units  should  be 
published  and  distributed  as  soon  as  possible.  Hq  DA  requested  the 
FORSCOM  plan  to  be  submitted  by  February  1974."*  As  of  April,  1975,  it 
had  not  been  submitted. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  replacing  Type  B  units  with  full 
strength  units  for  planning  purposes.  It  may  not  be  feasible  to  hire 
and  train  sufficient  indigenous  personnel  in  the  time  allowed.  If 
Type  B  units  are  to  be  brought  to  full  strength  prior  to  deployment, 
planning  guidance  should  be  changed  accordingly  and  full  strength 
authorizations  should  be  used  instead  of  Type  B  strengths. 

Management 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  HLC  concept  has  existed  for  over  two 
years,  there  is  still  confusion,  particularly  at  lower  units,  over  the 
use  of  the  package.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  intended  that  the  HLC 
package  would  include  a  representative  group  of  active  Army  units 
from  which  force  planners  could  tailor  a  balanced  corps  size  force 
that  would  be  capable  of  rapid  deployment  and  could  support  itself 
in  combat  for  a  limited  period.  It  was  never  expected  that  units 
would  be  designated  as  specifically  assigned  to  the  heavy  corps 
or  light  corps.  However,  this  conception  exists  throughout  the  Army. 
At  DA,  readiness  of  heavy  corps  units  is  discussed  separately  from 
light  corps  units  even  though  most  units  are  in  both  corps.  The  plan 
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published  by  FORSCOM  implies  that  certain  units  are  unique  to  the 
heavy  and  light  corps. ^  Host  personnel  at  corps  and  installation 
level  do  not  realize  that  there  is  an  unlimited  number  of  corps  troop 
lists  that  can  be  developed  with  units  of  the  package. 

Action  Required.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  renaming  the 
HLC  package  as  it  is  believed  the  name  is  responsible  for  part  of  the 
confusion.  Perhaps  a  return  to  the  previous  Active  Army  Contingency 
Force  (AACF)  title  is  in  order.  In  any  case,  DA  and  FORSCOM  should 
change  their  method  of  display. 

HLC  units  are  currently  located  on  30  CONUS  installations.  Many  of 
the  units  perform  peacetime  support  duties.  This  is  true  primarily  for 
the  combat  service  support  units.  At  least  one  combat  unit,  a  HAWK 
battalion,  supports  annual  service  practice  for  non-US  units.  There 
may  well  be  other  units  performing  other  essential  missions  which  would 
continue  after  deployment. 

Action  Required.  FORSCOM  should  survey  every  installation  with  HLC 
assigned  units  to  determine  the  post-deployment  capability  to  perform 
continuing  missions.  This  is  particularly  important  at  TRADOC  instal¬ 
lations  where  HLC  units  support  school  instruction.  The  results  of  the 
survey  could  lead  to  changes  in  the  troop  list  or  compilation  of  a  list 
of  required  units  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  Reserve  Components. 


<»• 
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CHAPTER  VI 

FOOTNOTES 


1.  The  evolution  of  the  Airborne  D  package  dates  back  to  May 
1965  when  USA  Strike  Command  directed  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  to  support 
quick  reaction  contingencies.  In  July  1968,  standardized  troop  lists 
were  published  which  reflected  structure  packages  for  the  Airborne 
Rifle  Company,  Airborne  Infantry  Battalion,  Airborne  Brigade,  and  the 
Airborne  Division.  These  were  called  A,  B,  C,  and  D  packages,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  current  package  includes  both  divisional  and  non-di visional 
units.  (Letter,  Hq  XVIII  Abn  Corps,  Sub j :  XVIII  Airborne  Corps /USARFOR 
Airborne  ’ D '  Package  700  AD,  dated  8  January  1974,  CONFIDENTIAL) 

2.  USA  Forces  Command,  FORSCOM  Regulation  No.  525-2,  pp.  1-2. 

3.  US  Department  of  the  Army,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military 
Operations,  Contingency  Packages .  8  November  1973,  p.  2,  CONFIDENTIAL. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  US  Department  of  Army,  Forces  Command,  Programming  Plan  1-75. 
Appendix  3,  CONFIDENTIAL. 
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ANNEX  B 

CHAPTER  2  July  1974 

(U)  METHODOLOGY 

Section  I.  (U)  SCORES  Methodology 

1.  (U)  INTRODUCTION.  The  scenario  Oriented  Recurring  Evaluation  System  (SOORES 
is  a  combat  developments  process  developed  jointly  by  Headquarters,  TRADOC,  and 
subordinate  coordinating  centers  and  branch  schools  for  use  in  TRADOC  study 
efforts.  The  SCORES  process  possesses  certain  basic  characteristics,  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

a.  SCORES  evaluations  are  based  on  TRADOC  standard  scenarios.  Thus, 
commonly  based  evaluation  efforts  of  TRADOC  can  be  integrated,  coordinated, 
and  compared. 

b.  SCORES  is  designed  to  assess  capabilities  and  limitations  cf  current 
or  hypothesized  forces  and  to  generate  recommendations  which  will  result  in 
improved  force  capabilities. 

c.  SCORES  is  used  for  evaluations  of  organizational,  doctrinal,  or 
materiel  capabilities. 

d.  SCORES  uses  jiffy  manual  wargaming  techniques  to  dynamically  expand 
the  starting  scenario  and  produce  conflict  outcomes  and  other  data  for 
evaluation. 

e.  The  SCORES  process  is  flexible  in  the  sense  that  short-term,  low- 
resolution  evaluations  of  a  force  package  are  possible  as  well  as  longer, 
more  detailed  evaluations. 

f.  SCORES  is  a  communicating  and  integrating  vehicle  which  permits  par¬ 
ticipating  centers  or  schools  to  use  the  military  expertise  of  other  TRADOC 
organizations  in  accomplishing  combat  developments  efforts.  The  products  of 

SCORES  evaluations  should  fully  represent  the  efforts  of  the  TRADOC  elements 
best  qualified  to  make  the  evaluations. 

2.  (U)  BACKGROUND.  Development  of  a  new  methodology  for  conduct  of  TRADOC 


combat  developments  studies  commenced  in  May  1973.  Originally  referred  to 

l 

as  the  "Living  Model,"  development  of  this  methodology  was  initiated  by 
CACDA  with  assistance  provided  by  the  TRADOC  centers  and  schools.  In 
September  1973,  development  of  the  Living  Model  methodology  had  progressed 
sufficiently  to  initiate  a  test  case  of  the  process.  The  capability  of  a 
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(Extracted  from  CACDA  Study,  Heavy /Light  Corps  Middle  East  Evaluation  (U), 
Volume  2A,  July  1974.  CONFIDENTIAL. 


Division  to  conduct  a  surveillance  mission  across  an  extended  front  was  eval¬ 


uated  with  all  TRADOC  centers  and  schools  providing  results  of  their  test 
case  evaluations  to  CACDA  in  October  1973.  At  that  time,  TRADOC  decided  that 
the  Living  Model  process  would  be  employed  as  the  mechanism  for  conduct  of  the 
HLC-ME  Study  (ACN  21963)  --  a  DA/DCSOPS,  directed  effort.  Subsequently,  the 
name  of  the  process  was  changed  from  the  "Living  Model"  to  "SCPRES."  Review 
of  tentative  results  produced  in  the  ME  I  portion  of  the  HLC-ME  Study  by  a 
TRADOC  Commander's  Conference  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  12-13  March  1974  brought 
significant  changes  to  the  SCORES  process  itself.  The  methodology  described 
in  paragraph  3  reflects  thos  changes. 

3.  (U)  SCORES  METHODOLOGY. 

a.  General.  SCORES  is  an  evaluation  process  developed  to  analyze  forces, 
organizations,  doctrine,  and  materiel  as  they  are  currently  found,  or  in  other 
hypothesized  arrangements,  to  isolate  problem  areas,  and  to  provide  recommen¬ 
dations  for  improvement.  The  SCORES  process  is  two-phased.  Phase  I  is 
referred  to  as  the  Force  Analysis  Phase,  while  Phase  II  is  a  detailed  analysis 
phase.  Figure  2-I-2-2  depicts  the  logic  for  the  SCORES  Detailed  Analysis 
(Phase  II).  In  any  combat  developments  study  employing  the  SCORES  process. 

Phase  I  is  a  relatively  rapid,  low-resolution  analysis  of  the  issues  being 
studied,  while  Phase  II  consists  of  more  lengthy,  finegrained  analysis.  The 
methodology  calls  for  the  results  of  Phase  I  analysis  to  be  reviewed  by  a  TRADOC 
senior  officers'  group  to  determine  the  key  issues  pertaining  to  the  force 
being  studied  which  are  appropriate  for  Phase  II  analyses  and  to  plan  future 
efforts.  A  detailed  discussion  of  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  activities  follows 
with  discussion  keyel  to  figures  2-I-2-1  and  2-I-2-2.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  in  the  conduct  of  the  HLC-ME  Study  only  Phase  I  analysis  was  completed 
for  the  ME  I  and  ME  II  portions  of  the  study.  (This  report  presents  the 
results  of  this  Phase  I  effort.)  Detailed  analyses  of  ME-I  and  ME-II  study 
objectives  are  on-going  at  TRADOC  centers/schools.  jl / 


b.  Force  Analysis  (Phase  I)«  Figure  2-I-2-1  depicts  the  flow  of  major 


activities  performed  in  a  SCORES  force  design  study.  Given  a  tasking  direc¬ 
tive  from  TRADOC  which  identifies  study  objectives,  assumptions,  constraints, 
and  selection  of  a  standard  TRADOC  scenario  for  combat  developments  to  be  used. 
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Figure  2-I-2-1.  SCORES  force  analysis  (phase  1)  logic 
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Figure  2- 1-2-2.  SCORES  detailed  analysis  (phase  2)  logic 
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GAC  begins  development  of  e  study  plan  end  a  campaign  plan  (block  1). 
The  study  plan  lays  out  the  study  schedule, identifies  essential  elements  of 

analysis  (PEA)  to  satisfy  study  objectives,  defines  measures  of  effectiveness 
(MDE)  which  will  provide  answers  to  the  EEA,  and  assigns  analysis  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  SCORES  study  participants*  The  campaign  plan  expands  the  TRADOC  stand¬ 
ard  scenario  to  describe  the  sequencing  of  the  major  events  that  would  most 
likely  occur  in  the  hypothesised  situation*  CAC,  in  concert  with  other  integrat¬ 
ing  centers,  then  develops  the  study  analysis  plan  and  the  operational  scenario 
(block  2).  The  analysis  plan  expands  the  study  plan  by  identifying  study  techni¬ 
ques  to  be  employed  by  SCORES  participants.  The  operational  scenario  developed 
by  the  integrating  centers  includes  strategic  constraints  and  rules  of  engagem¬ 
ent;  geographic,  cultural,  and  environmental  features;  the  composition  of  oppos¬ 
ing  forcest  phased  US  operational  plans;  threat  force  operational  plans;  and  a 
strategic  deployment  schedule.  The  operational  scenario  is  then  expanded  into 
the  detailed  scenario  by  the  Integrating  centers  with  assistance  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  TRADOC  schools  (block  3).  The  detailed  scenario  incorporates  operational 
plans  for  smaller  units  in  the  force  to  supplement  the  higher-level  operational 
plan  previously  developed*  These  plans  (usually  at  brigade  level)  ere  prepared 
by  the  school  which  is  proponent  for  each  type  of  brigade  in  the  force,  CAC 
convenes  workshops,  as  do  both  the  logistics  and  Administrative  Centers,  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  and  review  of  scenario  development  efforts*  Works¬ 
hops  occur  at  various  points  in  the  scenario -evaluation  cycle;  one  workshop 
usually  considers  different  aspects  of  several  scenarios  or  evaluation  results. 
Characteristics  of  the  US  force,  or  other  matters  under  study  in  the  scenario 
identified  by  the  workshop  are  then  substantiated  or  refuted  in  the  conduct  of 
the  CAC  Force -level,  manual  war  game  (JIFFY).  This  war  game  provides  a  dynamic 
scenario  which  describes  the  outcome  of  the  battle  in  terms  of  battlefield 
movement,  attrition  of  opposing  forces,  and  coarse  consumption  rates  (block  51* 


Other  TRADOC  centers/schools  **y  conduct  phase  1  analysis  of  units  or  functions 
in  the  force  for  which  they  are  proponent  (block  6).  As  insights  emerge  from 
the  analysis  efforts  of  the  various  SCORES  participants,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  define  alternatives  which,  when  analysed,  will  eliminate  the  limitations 
noted  in  the  baseline  force  (block  7)*  W ten  the  various  Phase  I  analysis  activ- 
ities  are  completed,  participating  centers/schools  and  selected  organisations 
outside  TRADOC  usually  participate  in  a  workshop  to  consolidate  all  analysis 
results(block  8).  When  the  Phase  1  results  have  been  consolidated  and  reviewed, 
a  TRADOC  senior  officers'  workshop  is  convened  to  consider  the  study  results 
and  to  select  from  those  results  unresolved  issues  that  should  be  evaluated  in 
detail  in  Phase  II  (block  9).  Centers  and  schools  also  discuss  other  study 
or  evaluation  efforts  for  which  they  plan  to  use  TRADOC  standard  scenarios. 

This  is  done  to  facilitate  cooperation  and  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  The 
TRADOC  senior- off  leers'  workshop  id  the  concluding  activity  of  Phase  I  in  the 
SCORES  methodology. 

c.  tailed  Analysis  (Phase  II).  Figure  2-I-2-2  depicts  the  flow  of 
activities  in  Phase  II  of  the  SOORES  methodology.  The  TRADOC  senior  officers' 
workshop  Identified  the  key  Issues  to  be  analysed  in  detail  by  the  integrating 
centers  during  Phase  II  (block  1).  The  bulk  of  the  detailed  analysis  in  Phase 
II  will  take  place  at  the  TRADOC  schools  in  support  of  school  objectives. 
Integrating  centers  may  continue  analysis  of  the  force  as  a  whole  (block  2) 
and  may  engage  in  detailed  Phase  II  analysis,  as  appropriate.  Should  the  data 
required  to  perform  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  type  unit  be  unavailable,  TRADOC 
may  initiate  efforts  to  arrange  a  limited  field  test  or  field  experiment  to 
provide  that  data  (block  3).  As  the  various  detsiled  sna lysis  efforts  (block 
4)  begin  to  provide  results,  the  integrating  centers  svaluste  those  results 
and  the  impact  of  results  on  other  TRADOC  efforts  (block:  5).  If  certain  de¬ 
tailed  analyses  results  prove  to  have  implications  on  other  anelysis  efforts. 


then  coordination  la  required*  Por  studies  involving  several  TEA  DOC  elements 
the  integrating  centers  coordinate  the  preparation  of  the  report  covering 
Phase  II  conclusions  and  racoonendatlons  (block  6)*  TRADOC  then  reviews 
SCORES  Phase  II  results  and  takes  appropriate  action  (block  7)*  Many  Phase 
II  evaluations  are  conducted  for  single-school  ^urpos^s  unrelated  to  other 
evaluations,  and  these  may  not  require  management  by  the  coordinating  centera 
4.  (U)  NATURE  OP  SCORES  ANALYSIS  RESULTS.  The  schematic  diagram  of  figure 

2-1- 2-3  illustrates  the  type  of  analysis  results  to  be  expected  from  the 
SCORES  process*  The  low  resolution,  rapid  analysis  conducted  in  Phase  I 
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Figure  2-I-2-3.  SCORES  analysis  results  by  phase 
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